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Interview Summary: 

This oral history interview with Kathryn Overby traces her educational path through law school, 
then covers her career as an Alamance County assistant District Attorney (DA) to her current 
position as a District Court judge in that same county. Overby worked as an assistant DA from 
2000 to 2011. She was appointed judge in 2011 (becoming the first female judge in Alamance 
County) won election in 2012 and has been re-elected each cycle since. 

Overby was born in Winston-Salem, NC, and raised in Raleigh, NC. She attended the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill for her undergraduate degree, and Campbell Law School (then 
in Buies Creek, NC) for her J.D. After they both passed the bar exam, she and her husband 
settled in Burlington, NC, in 1999, where they started a family together and have lived since. 

In the interview, Overby relates her childhood as the daughter of a lawyer and her childhood 
dreams of becoming a lawyer herself She discusses her undergraduate education at UNC-Chapel 
Hill, her and her husband’s decision to go to Campbell, and her memories of being at law school 
with her husband just after marriage. Overby details her favorite parts and the struggles of law 
school, as well as how she chose to go into criminal law. She recounts the stressful time studying 
for and taking the bar exam. She also tells of her internship at the DA’s office, where she would 
go on to work as an assistant DA. 

Overby discusses her day-to-day work life as an assistant DA, including the stress of dealing 
with trauma daily, especially when she specialized in prosecuting felony domestic violence and 
child sex cases. She expresses how that stress contributed to her decision to shift her career path 
and put herself up for appointment as a District Court judge. She recounts the experience of 
going through the selection process, and her surprise at becoming a role model as the first female 
District Court judge. Overby also tells the story of her first (and only opposed) election in 2012, 
where she campaigned and won. 

Throughout the interview, she explains the specifics of her job, and mentions how she maintains 
work-life balance as a working mother. Overby also touches on her experience as a woman in a 
male-dominated field and gives her advice for other women in a similar situation, as well as 
expressing her feelings about being a role model. Lastly, describes her leadership style and 
defines what success means to her. 



Biographical Sketch: 


Kathryn “Katie” Overby (nee Whitaker) was bom on April 18, 1974, in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina to Vickie Greeson Whitaker and Thomas Squires Whitaker Sr. She grew up in Raleigh 
North Carolina, with her parents, older sister, and younger brother. She attended Bates 
Elementary (1979-1983), Lacy Elementary, Daniels Middle School (1985-1988), and Broughton 
High School (1988-1992), UNC Chapel Hill (B.A Mathematics, 1992-1996), and Campbell Law 
School (Juris Doctor, 1996-1999). She married Ben Overby in 1996, and they have three sons, 
Benjamin, Thomas, and William. She was an assistant District Attorney in Alamance County 
from 2000-2011, and since has served as an Alamance County District Court judge. 

Archivist’s Note: 


Transcriptions reflect the original oral history recording. Due to human and machine fallibility, 
transcripts often contain small errors. Transcripts may not have been transcribed from the 
original recording medium. It is strongly suggested that researchers engage with the oral history 
recording as well as the transcript. Timestamps are approximate. 
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Today is February 7th, 2020. This is an interview with Judge Kathryn Overby, 
who is a Distriet Court Judge, and was the first female judieial offieial in 
Alamanee County. This interview is being eonducted for the North Carolina State 
Arehives "She Changed the World" oral history projeet, and the interviewer is 
Ellen Brooks. 

So, we'll just start at the beginning, if you ean tell me where and when you were 
bom. 

So, I was born on April the 18th, 1974, in Winston Salem, North Carolina. 

Okay. And did you grow up in Winston Salem? 

I did not. So my dad was in law sehool, he was a third year when I was born, my 
mom had finished med tech school at Bowman Gray. And so I was born in April, 
he finished and graduated in May, and took the bar, and they moved to Wake 
County in September of that year. 

Okay. 

So I grew up in Raleigh. 

Um, and, do you have siblings? 

I do, I have a sister, um, she's three and a half years younger than me, and then I 
have a brother—had a brother—who was 15 years younger than me. He passed 
away in 2016. 

Tm sorry. Um, okay, and, so your dad was a lawyer? 

Still is, yes. 

Is a lawyer. 

Yes. 

And, um, did your mom work? 

She did. She worked in the public health industry, working at the Wake County 
public, um, [pauses]. In public health, Tm gonna get there. [Brooks laughs] Ended 
up working for the state. Um, training public health labs and doing quality 
assurance and things like that. 

Great! Um, so tell me a little about what kind of kid you were. 

I think my parents would say that I was always in charge. I was very bossy. I 
definitely knew probably growing up—about age eight —that I wanted to be a 
lawyer. Um, I guess adventurous would probably be a good word but studious. 
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loved to read, um, loved to—I guess, I mean, but still adventurous like elimbing 
trees and being outside, and playful in our neighborhood. But definitely in eharge. 

Okay [laughs]. And you said you were studious, so, uh, does that speak to what 
kind of student you were, did you like school? 

Oh, there's no doubt. There's no doubt that I tried really hard—not gonna say 
perfectionist, but tried really hard at everything I did at school. 

Mm-hm. 

So, definitely. 

Did you have any favorite subjects? 

So, growing up, I loved reading, but not writing. And I loved math, ‘cause there 
was always an answer. I love history, just because of the stories, and the richness 
of the interesting stories you could get to. So, I guess those were probably my 
favorites. 

Okay. 

Not science. 


Was that, uh, anything that disappointed your mom since she was in public 
health? 

No, I think she knew. I mean, pretty early on that I was not gonna go into the 
same line of work that she was gonna go—that she was in. 

Mm-hm. Um, do you remember when you were younger, um, having any 
thoughts about what you wanted to be when you grew up? 

Oh, absolutely. Like I said, I think I was probably second or third grade and I 
knew I wanted to be a lawyer. Um, I didn't go with work to my dad so often; he 
worked at the Employment Security Commission um, and did a lot of 
unemployment law, and things where you weren't necessarily in a courtroom very 
much. But I was just around it still. And so, I was probably—third grade, we sold 
our house to a man who became the elected DA [District Attorney] in Wake 
County. And so, then I started babysitting for his children. And so, I would have 
these wonderful stories of him as the elected DA, different judges, different 
people who were just involved in the court system, magistrates, and the stories 
they had about their day-to-day dealings. And I loved it. And so, by about high 
school I was involved in a moot court competition, loved it, loved being involved 
with it. So, I mean I think, probably, around that time we sold our house, when I 
was eight, that's when it started. 

Mm-hm. Um, and, what was your very first job? 
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My very first job, aetually I worked, at Marshall's Department Store in Raleigh 
giving out numbers in the dressing room. And then I got moved up to a cashier. 
[Brooks laughs] That was my very first job, and then, for a number of summers 
after that I worked as a camp counselor, at a camp called Camp Oak Hill, that's 
based in Raleigh, and um, taught BB rifiery, and field games, and did that for 
about four summers. 

Um, anything else about your childhood kind of up through high school that you 
think was significant? 


Probably not much [both laughj.lt was very average, which was great. It was a 
great childhood. 

Um, so then, did you—assuming you always knew you were gonna go to school, 
how did you decide where you were gonna go? 

So, I went to undergrad at UNC at Chapel Hill, and, honest-to-goodness, I went 
there because of Dean Smith. I loved basketball. In high school I managed our 
boys' basketball team and did statistics for them. For four years. I watched Dean 
Smith come to our school to look at a local athlete from a different school. Loved 
Carolina growing up, which did not make my father really happy since he was a 
Wake graduate. Um, and honestly it was the only school I applied to. And, it was 
the basket—really, it wasn't the academic programs at Carolina, it was the 
basketball program, which turned out well. My freshman year they won a national 
championship. So that was good. 

When I got to Carolina, I actually studied math. So, I was a math major. I knew I 
wanted to go to law school, I knew I hated writing, so I didn't wanna go down a 
path of history, or poll sci, or even English. And I had some great teachers, who 
were wonderful. But I still loved reading. And so, I remember taking a Great 
American Novel class and going to the professor at the beginning. I said, "Look. I 
love this class, I wanna be a part of this class, but I do not write. I'm a math 
major." He said, "Just put it on the top of your paper. It'll be fine." And it worked 
out well. 

So, but, um, probably somewhere between sophomore and junior year, I just got 
this inkling that maybe I wasn't in—going in the right direction. And maybe I 
should be looking at being an elementary school teacher. I had lots of friends 
going into elementary ed, and my parents promptly came to Chapel Hill and said 
"There's nowhere in this planet that you can be a teacher, because you do not have 
the constitution to be a teacher. You don't have the patience to be a teacher. And 
you've wanted to be a lawyer since you were eight years old. You know, we want 
you to finish and follow your dream." And they were very right. That I do not 
have the patience to be a teacher. And I am so thankful for all the teachers in my 
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life and in my ehildren’s' lives, beeause they deserve huge erowns for dealing 
with ehildren. It was not in my, um, wheelhouse at all to be a teacher. 

Did you have any professors or, um, any other kind of, um, adult professionals 
that were, mentors for you during your undergrad? 

So, in undergrad not so much. Um, again, I continued to babysit for the same 
family, and so again I was looking to the elected DA in Wake County and he was 
wonderful about talking about law school, you know, and different options and 
things. And I think once I was in law school, I interned in the district attorney's 
office here in Alamance County. Um, and had lots and lots of mentors that helped 
me decide that I definitely wanted to be in the DA's office. 

Okay. Um, anything else about your college career that you think was significant? 

You know, it was a great four years. It was—I think I definitely did not take the 
path that most people take getting to law school because I was a math major. And 
I had, um, definitely some uphill battles with math professors because of that. 

Um, my last year I had to take two actuarial science maths to graduate, which 
were very difficult classes. And I remember going to the professors just asking for 
help and guidance, and once they found out I was going to law school they 
weren't so helpful. Um, but, in the grand scheme of things I think Carolina was 
wonderful and fantastic and nothing that really just stands out to say, "Oh, you 
know, this is what needs to be talked about." 

Yeah. Did you live on campus? 

I lived on campus for three years. In all girls' dorm, and then my senior year in an 
apartment with one of my friends. 

Okay. 

So, I did meet my husband while I was at Carolina. So, we met—we met freshman 
year, we didn't start dating ‘til our junior year. And then we got engaged between 
our junior and senior year, and got married two weeks after graduation. 

Oh, wow. 

Yes. [Brooks laughs] Yes. 

What was he majoring in? 

So he was a history poll sci major. Wanted to go to law school as well. And so, 
after we got engaged, then we started applying to law schools. So, we ended up 
applying to law schools from Mississippi to Maryland, everywhere in between, 
trying to figure out a law school that we could get to together. And so, we both 
got into—he got into University of Miami and I got into a private school in Miami, 
and we both got into Campbell Law School. And we knew we would much rather 
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stay in North Carolina than go all the way to Miami. And so, we ended up going 
to Campbell in August of 1996 together. 

And that's in Raleigh? 

So it is now— 

It is, okay [laughs]. 

In 1996, the law school, along with the undergraduate was in Buies Creek. And so 
the law school recently has moved to downtown Raleigh, which is phenomenal 
with the opportunities that the law students have for, um — to be able to clerk with 
different court of appeals and supreme court justices and internships. But when 
we were there it was in the middle of Harnett County. 

Um, and, did you live there on campus? 

So, we did not live on campus we lived in a small town called Coats—like, jacket 
coats. North Carolina. It had about 2,000 people, two stoplights. Um, you know, 
back in the day, it was how many video stores you had. And there was two stores 
you could go rent videos at. About five miles from Buies Creek . So that was our 
first, I guess, marital house. 

Sure [laughs]. And, what was that like, kinda moving from such a big campus to¬ 
ll was a culture shock, that probably is the best way to say it. It was wonderful for 
law school because you didn't have a lot of distractions. So there wasn't a 
national, you know, championship basketball team, there wasn't a baseball team— 
you know, there wasn't just a lot of activities to do, and keep you busy, which was 
good for law school. So, only thing you could focus on was law school. I mean, it 
was either, you were working out, or you were going to class or you were 
studying. It was good for what we needed at that time. 


What about classes themselves and your workload, how was it in terms of your 
expectations? 

I don't know that anyone can really expect law school, it's so different than 
undergrad, and you are thinking in such a different way, and you're analyzing 
things in such a different way. And so, I don't wanna say overwhelming because it 
wasn't.I think the adage is very correct, that the first year they scare you to death, 
the second year they work you to death, and the third year they bore you to death. 
Um, and I think that was very much how, you know, at least my law school 
career, I mean—they did! They scared you half to death the first year. But the 
workload was do-able. And it wasn't so overwhelming that you couldn't get it 
done, and couldn't get, you know, what you needed to accomplished. I don't— 
honestly don't know how people do it, who have to date somebody, or have 
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family, have ehildren to take care of, and I just applaud them. Because it was hard 
enough as a twenty-two year old newly married going to law school. Um, and 
then the second year, it was, I mean it was a lot of work the second year, but you 
knew what to do, it was just a matter of getting it done. And by the third year you 
were so ready to go out and practice that it was just getting the classes done to be 
able to graduate, to be able to take the bar. 

And how was it being in—I don't know if you were in the same classes or the same 
program as your husband? 

So, we were in—Campbell was a very small law school at that time, we had about 
100 people in our class, there were different sections, so we asked to be in 
different sections. Um, and that was good for us. Even when we had classes when 
all of us would be together, all 100, we sat in different parts together, we had 
different friends, and so we definitely tried to make sure that everyone understood 
that we were two different people. And it wasn't just that we were together as a 
married couple. And so, by our third year, there was another married couple in the 
first year, so we weren't the first, we won't be the last. Um, but we definitely tried 
to be our own individual people. 

Um, can I ask you to bring your—no, no, that's fine—but your arm out from 
underneath—yeah, there you go— 

I'm sorry. 

No, no, that's okay—or, and you can, like, scoot that behind—no. I'm [laughs]—just 
because you use your arms a lot and— 

I'm sorry— 

No, no, no, you can—you can use it, I just didn't want them rubbing against the 
wire. 

Yes, I'm sorry. 

No, no, it's all good. Um, so what [laughs]—I think that's good, people gesticulate. 
Um, it's an audio medium. Um, what, at what point did you think about what type 
of law you were going to study? 

So, first year we had criminal law as a class, and I loved it. I loved everything 
about it. It's interesting that people who go into law don't really have a math 
background because criminal law to me is very analytical, and it's very - here's a 
problem, and we're gonna solve it. There's elements of a crime, there are facts you 
need to put together, and will you get an answer at the end, will you get guilty or 
not guilty at the end of it? So, I loved criminal law. So after our first year in law 
school, I interned with the attorney general's office in Raleigh, and I worked in 
their crime control division, so I worked on appeals, but I also worked with the 
highway patrol in conjunction with highway patrol and training highway patrol. 
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And so, kind of got into a little bit of eriminal law with that. And I enjoyed, 
definitely enjoyed that. 

So, in the second year, I began taking Criminal Procedure and some other classes, 
was trying to figure out what type of law I thought I wanted to do. So I 
interviewed with different firms, you know, all kinds of defense firms, and not 
even criminal, just insurance defense, all kinds of different—and I realized I didn't 
have the call to really do any type of insurance defense or insurance work. I didn't 
think that I was kind of the corporate attorney, where I wanted to work eighty 
hours a week. And so, I kept coming back to criminal law, criminal law, criminal 
law and I kept coming back to prosecutor. And so, I interned in the DA's office 
here in Alamance County. 


And after my second year in law school, in North Carolina you have something 
called the third-year practice, where you actually are able to, with a sponsoring 
attorney, practice law. If you're in good standing, and everything else, and so, I 
was able to try cases in District Court, negotiate pleas, and I loved it. I absolutely 
loved being in front of the judge, and arguing, and that summer I was able to help 
the elected DA and one of his assistants work on a murder case. And so got to 
research, and as much as I don't necessarily like to research and write, but I got to 
research and really kind of, again, find those—problem-solve. And got to watch, 
really, the trial come to fruition during that summer. And really realized that was 
my calling, that I knew I needed to be in front of a jury. 

And so after, um, after I took the bar—well, as I was taking the bar, the elected 
DA called me and said, "We don't have any open positions right now, but we've 
got a legislatively given new position that's gonna start January 1st, do you want 
it?" "Yes, I absolutely want it, I can't wait to come!" So, in the meantime there 
was an assistant DA who had—was pregnant with her third child, and was gonna 
go on maternity leave, and thank goodness at that point we had money in the state 
to have contract employees, which we can't do now, and so I was able to come in 
for three months as a contract employee while she was out on maternity leave 
before my actual position started. So I was able to get in and do things and work. 
So I knew I wanted to be in front of a jury, though, I knew I wanted to be a 
prosecutor. 

Yeah. For the rest of your law school career, how did you handle your dislike of 
writing? 

I had to get over it [laughs]. Um, and I, you know, I did the best I could with it, 
but I, gosh, I did not like it. And so, but that's part of law school, is you just have 
to do what they tell you to do, and you just conform. I will never forget, I had a 
legal writing class first year, and there was a fact pattern about, it was um, slip 
and fall case, in a grocery store and, there was, you know, somebody had spilled 
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water, and somebody fell, and the whole lawsuit was about falling in the grocery 
store. And I had, somewhere in my paper, had put something about the store 
getting up the water. And my professor said, that's not—you can't use that term. 
"What else would they do with the water?" That's what I asked him. And he said, 
"Well, they were mopping [emphasis]." I said, "Right, they're getting up the 
water." And, so he and I went round and round about that. And I said, like, "Here 
in the South, getting up the water, everybody knows what you're doing." Um, and 
that was probably my, one of my favorite memories of law school. Not 
necessarily arguing, but that almost colloquialism, of—you know, Southernism, 
well, you're getting up the water. But yeah, I just, for the most part I just had to 
write when I had to write, so. And then I was able to become a prosecutor and 
didn't have to write for a long time. 

Brooks: [Laughs] And then, um, what was your experience taking the bar exam? 

Overby: Oh my gosh. The bar exam was stressful. I mean, the ultimate exam that you—it 

just was three months of studying non-stop. You treated it like a job. And you 
went to the bar review classes, and you studied. I mean, I had, I can't tell you how 
many hundreds of flashcards I had. And then you get to the day—and for our law 
school class that took it that July, it was hot, it was stressful, we had one of our 
class members get served with an Alienation of Affection paper during the first 
day of it. Um, the first day we had one of our friends come out wanting to talk 
about the answers. We were, I mean, I was like, just your emotions are just so, 
just running high. And then, during lunch hour, they won't let you back in, so it's 
about 100 degrees outside, in the last week of July in North Carolina, you go back 
in and it's about fifty degrees inside. And, um, between—it was two days to take 
the bar, and between the two days my husband and I went to go see October Sky 
in the movie theater because my dad, as an attorney said, "Do not study. You are 
done studying. Go do something that is gonna take your mind off this 
completely." And we did. 

And I will say that the weeks after the waiting was probably the worst part. Even 
worse than studying for the bar or even taking the bar. When we took the bar, 
there weren't computers, I mean, people didn't use computers in there. And so, if 
you had horrible handwriting you could take in a typewriter and go in a different 
room. And so, I just remember how bad my hand ached after all those hours of 
writing essays. Um, but I will never forget, you know, opening up the letter and 
seeing like, "You passed," and just the relief that—I mean, it was just like, a whole 
weight of bricks came off your shoulders. 

[ 00 : 20 : 03 ] 

Brooks: Um, and, did you husband pass as well? 

Overby: He did, he did. We both passed. 
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Great! Um, and, did you, so did you already have the job lined up before, you 
said? 

So, yes. So, as a contract employee I could come in even as a third year practice 
student. So I actually started here as a contract employee two weeks before I 
passed the bar. And so those two weeks were very, very stressful, because even 
though I was doing things as a third-year practice student, had a supervising 
attorney, the stress level of. What if? What if you don't pass? What if these last 
two weeks have just been for nothing? What if? And, um, after those two weeks 
were over and I'd passed, I mean, it was, it was just like, a party everyday [both 
laugh]. 

And, and what did your—where did your husband end up? 

So, he clerked for Judge [Sidney S.] Eagles at the Court of Appeals for two years, 
which was a phenomenal opportunity for him. Now he loves research and writing, 
and that's something that he would do every day if he could, and so he worked for 
Judge Eagles, who's since retired, and commuted back and forth for two years. 
And now he—after two years he took a job at a local law firm called Vernon Eaw 
Eirm, and is basically a small town practice. Eittle bit of anything and everything 
except for family law. 

Yeah. And I ask mostly ‘cause I'm interested in how the two of you kind of 
navigated your careers together and where you're gonna end up living, and all that 
stuff. 

So, I grew up in Raleigh. And my husband ended his high school career in a small 
town called Reidsville, North Carolina, which from here is about twenty-five 
minutes Northwest. You can't get to Reidsville from a major, major highway. 
Highway 29 that runs to Charlottesville does run through there. And I had visited 
there many, many times. He didn't wanna live in Raleigh, because it was too big. I 
didn't wanna live in Reidsville because it was too small. And so, I had already 
interned in Burlington, or Alamance County. But Alamance had a bigger pull for 
me. My parents grew up here. My grand—all four of my grandparents were still 
living at that point, and I had aunts and uncles and cousins that lived here as well. 
His parents were twenty-five, again, twenty-five minutes away from Burlington, 
and so this was a big, bigger small town. And we both agreed, like, this would be 
okay. This would be a good place for us to have a legal career. There were many 
opportunities. It was a good place to raise a family. Um, because we wouldn't be 
in the rat race of a Charlotte or a Raleigh. Um, we wouldn't be so small that you 
couldn't get to cultural activities, or theater or things like that. And so, um, we 
lived in Mebane to begin with, to keep his commute shorter, and then we bought 
our first house in Burlington, while he was still working at the Court of Appeals, 
but while I was here at the DA's office. 

Um, seems like a really good compromise. 
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It really was, it worked out well. Um, and so, I mean, at this point we've been here 
twenty years. I still have one grandparent living who is thriving at ninety-two 
years old and lives, you know, seven minutes from us. So, it's nice to be able to 
have that connection. 

Yeah, that great. So, you were in your contract position for about six months? 
[whispers] Three months. 

Three months? 

Three months. Yeah, it was three months, and then, she came back, um, and I had 
off basically Christmas, and then I started January 1, 2000. 

Okay. And was your, like your title, when you started in January? 

Assistant District Attorney. 

Okay. And does that, was that the position that qualifies as the first female 
judicial—no, you aren't there yet—okay, yeah, sorry. 

It's okay. 

I get my legal terms a little mixed up sometimes. 

It's all good, it's all good. 

So Assistant District Attorney. 

Right. 

Okay. Um, so tell me a little bit about what that meant and what your day-to-day 
looks like? 

So, Assistant District Attorney is just another fancy word for prosecutor. And so, 
day-to-day I was in a courtroom, I was prosecuting cases on behalf of the State. 
Um, so, you know, anything from a traffic ticket, driving while impaired, 
domestic violence. I stayed in district court, um, for probably about three to four 
years. That includes juvenile delinquency court. Um, and just rotating with a 
couple of other assistant DAs that we were on the same schedule. I was in charge 
of our domestic violence unit for a couple of years after that. So just prosecuted 
domestic violence cases. At both misdemeanor and felony levels. And then I 
moved up to prosecuting felony cases. So, anything from possession of controlled 
substances, forgery and uttering, breaking and entering, to —Um, I focused the last 
five years of my career on child sex cases, and I had a couple of murders that—I 
say a couple, I had murders as well—so I only tried one murder case in my career, 
but had different ones that we pled out. 
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Um, is there speeifie number or, um, like, number-ish of assistant DAs that are 
usually on staff at a certain time? 

It depends on your judicial district, your prosecutorial district. It's done by the 
legislature based on your population of your district. And so, at any given time 
here, I think maybe there are like twelve? But when I was in the office, anywhere 
from like nine to eleven. So. 

Great. Alright. And, so, how was that, how was the work kind of measured out 
and how was it decided how got which units? 

So, in our district attorney's office, when I was here, we had a felony division and 
a misdemeanor division. So, misdemeanor division was in district court, they 
handled district court on a day-to-day basis. Felony division we would rotate 
when a case came in, you basically just went "A B C D." "A B C D." Except for 
the murder cases, and then the elected DA would figure out, and say, "Okay. 
This—" You know, whoever the senior assistant DAs were would take those 
murder cases in the same proportion. It was only a handful that could do capital 
murder, like, I never had a capital case when I was here. But those who had been 
here longer than me got capital cases just in the rotation. And so really it was just 
a rotation. And so, every week if you had, twenty felonies, then if there were five 
of us, we each would get four. Each week. So I would say on any given day, um, 
when I was in superior court, we had—I would have about 200 cases open. Which 
is a lot. At least it feels like a lot, felt like a lot, when I was there. 

And were most of those cases that were being tried in front of a jury? 

Yes. 

Okay. 

Yes, they were all, they would all be jury cases. So, it's really like a funnel, by the 
time somebody is charged, you know there's a lot, then you get to a Grand Jury, 
which gets you to the indictment process, brings you into superior court, and then, 
people who plead guilty, and finally the people who plead not guilty actually get 
in front of a jury. And so, it keeps funneling down. So, we have a lot of people 
plead guilty, whether it's straight up what they're charged with or to something 
lesser, and then not very many people that plead not guilty. 

And then in terms of the domestic violence unit, and the child sex cases, how did 
you end up, kind of, focusing on those? 

So, I was asked when I started doing the domestic violence cases, I was asked by 
our elected DA to take over when somebody else had left. Went to different 
conferences, made sure that I understood what domestic violence really entailed. 
Um, and then that was my focus. And so whether it was assault on female or 
assault by strangulation, kidnapping, or a rape charge, you know the dynamics of 
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domestic violence are very different than just a relationship between two people 
who are not in an intimate relationship. And so just knowing that, understanding 
it. 

And then the child sex cases, again, I got to the point where I'd been in superior 
court doing felony cases for a couple of years, and the elected DA came to me and 
said, "I want you to start doing these cases." And so I had to go to additional 
training for it, and then, child sex cases are hard, because you really have to build 
a rapport with your victim before they're gonna be able to open up to you. And 
they're very hard in front of jurors, because juries don't want to believe that those 
types of cases happen in their community. And they're very hard to try. 

And, did you have any—this, uh—what were your feelings about kind of having 
those— 

They're hard. They're emotionally taxing. You know, some days you didn't know 
whether—if you were floating along, if you could catch your breath. Um, it was, I 
guess emotionally taxing is probably the best way to describe them. Um, because 
some days you could come home, and you're just, you're done. And it's hard to 
deal with children, or a husband, or a dog, or anything else, because you're just so 
emotionally spent. Um, I think my husband would say that I really—it changed 
who I was, not necessarily in a bad way, but just it changes you. Because you are 
dealing with so much trauma on a day-to-day basis, and we, you know, we talk 
about in—as lawyers, about, um, secondary trauma all the time and vicarious 
trauma. And it's—it's out there. And so it's something just to be aware of And I 
think now, looking back, it's easier for me to see, like. Okay, I was definitely 
carrying trauma around with me. From the children I was dealing with. And so, I 
think that brought me to a place were I was ready for another step. I was ready to 
do something different. I was ready for a new challenge. 


And so, in 2007 there was an opening in district court for a judge. And, when 
there's an opening, and it's not an election cycle - like a judge retires, or moves to 
a different position, then the bar, the governor has to appoint. And, the bar has to 
vote first on the people's names they send to the governor. And, so anybody can 
put their name on the list, that's a lawyer in good standing, and so, in 2007 I put 
my name on the list. I was pregnant with my third child at that time, and I 
probably wasn't—obviously didn't have enough experience at that time, and I 
didn't—my name didn't go to the governor that time in 2007, and that was quite, I 
was quite upset about it. And I went and talked to one of the superior court judges 
at the time. Judge Spencer, and he said, "It's just not your time. You need to be 
patient, you need to wait, you're gonna get there one day.” Like, I see it in you, 
you're gonna be able to get there. And then I, um, after the vote had come out on 
the bar, who the bar had voted for—I came in fourth! And the top three went to the 
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governor. And I was flabbergasted. I mean, I was absolutely flabbergasted. 

‘Cause I was thinking I was mueh further, ‘eause there was probably, like eleven 
or twelve of us put our names in. 

And so, I knew that I didn't want to run against a sitting judge—that just was 
never—beeause we've a small enough eounty, there are only four district court 
judges, everybody was doing a good job. It was just basically waiting to see, if 
anything was going to change, if anyone was going to leave. And so, in 2010, 
Judge [G. Wayne] Abernathy, who was a district court judge at the time, ran for a 
superior court position, and won. And so, his seat became open as of January 1, 
2011. And, so, I put my name in again. And I said, "Okay. If this is it, it's 
supposed to be it." And so that point, I was one of the top three, and it was me and 
two other gentleman, wonderful, fantastic practitioners, and we all got to go down 
to the governor's office. Governor [Bev] Perdue at the time, and interview with 
her and her legal staff, and we—the first interview was just with her legal staff, 
and all three of us got called back, right at Christmas time to the capital, to her 
office in the capital, and got to sit down individually and talk with her, and um, 
you know, why should we get appointed? And what makes us electable? Because 
obviously we were gonna have to run, for—to keep our jobs. And probably the—it 
was the first week of January of 2011,1 got a call from her attorney, and said, "Do 
you want the job?" And I just—I was flabbergasted and honored and, shocked, 
honestly. 

And it just, at that point, we'd never had a minority in our judicial, as far as 
judges. Now magistrates are different, they're a different level. We'd had women 
magistrates, we've had African American magistrates, but for the district court 
judges and superior court judges in this county, we'd never had a minority in any 
way. And, I don't think it hit me that point, just the weight of it. Until the day I 
was sworn—I was sworn in about two weeks later, and I remember a mom who I 
knew from the community, and she said "I wanted to bring my daughter to see 
this event." And I just was like, "Are you kidding?" And it was then that it just 
was like. Oh my gosh. Like if I, you know. I've broken this glass ceiling, this is 
crazy! And it's nuts, but to make girls understand that they can do whatever they 
set their minds to, I was okay with it, I was okay to be like. Yes! Come and look, 
you know, we absolutely can do this together. So let's do it. So that was, kind of 
getting to, becoming the first female judge in Alamance County. 

And, and I think it's kind of interesting too, that didn't really occur to you until— 

Oh my gosh— [speaking at the same time] 

—even when you were applying you weren't like, this would mean I would be— 
No, I— [speaking at the same time] 

—like you were aware— 
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No, yeah, I mean you were aware and that was one of the things, when you go and 
you talk to the legal team, like, why am I electable, like, we've never had a— 
women had run forjudge before. I said. So I think it's time that this county has a 
woman judge and brings different perspectives to the bench. Um, and I think 
that's why I'm electable. But still, I just don't think the weight of it hit me, until 
you're getting sworn in and you're like—I was a mess. I mean, when I got sworn 
in, and I was able—I mean, my brother and sister were here, my grandparents were 
sitting—you know, my grandmother, who I think, you know, lived through World 
War II, watched my grandfather go off to war and come back, has just seen all 
these different changes in Alamance County and America and the world, and just 
watching her beam at me, you know, just like. Oh my goodness. It was amazing. 


Awesome. And you were, so, in 2007 you said you were pregnant with your third 
child? 

I was, yes. 

Um, and, so, when were your other two, or your first two? 

My first—we have three boys, so my first was bom in 2001, and then my second 
was born in 2003, and then 2007. 

You talked about this a little bit, especially kind of in dealing with the secondary 
trauma things like that, but um, aside from that, if we can aside from that— 

Sorry. 

No, that's okay! How, how did you handle the, um, work-life balance? 

So, I think, for me, I really left everything here for the most part at five o clock. 
Because, for the most part at five o clock I had to pick somebody up from the 
daycare or the school, and we had to do homework, and we had to make dinner, 
and we had to go to basketball, or to soccer, or to baseball, or some event that was 
going on, and, um, you know. My colleagues will tell you I'm a listmaker, I 
always would have lists going, you know what are we doing today? My children— 
and they will tell you—they are color-coded. And so, each child has a different 
color. Their backpacks were different colors, when we were on the calendar, they 
were different colors, when they were really little—their, I mean, their winter 
jackets were different colors, and so, their luggage is different colors. It was just 
this organization that I had to have. Because it was such a high stress job, I had to 
do, you know, my eight hours here and get as much in as I possibly can, because 
when I start at five o’clock, I got a whole ‘nother high stress job to deal with. Um, 
and so, honestly it was like a cut-off. And so, at five o’clock it just cut off. 

I didn't spend a lot of weekends here, and so it was interesting as, having different 
children, the first child I took three months off, when I was on maternity leave. 
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and I didn't think, I mean I really didn't think about being here at all. The second 
child, I took three months off, I may have come in once or twice during that three 
months. By the time William was born in 2007, William and I came up here once 
a week, and we were—I mean, because my case load was different, and I was 
doing felonies instead of misdemeanors, I was dealing with some of the child sex 
cases and murder cases, I had to be more hands-on here. And so, that poor child 
doesn't know any different than being in the courthouse his whole entire life. He 
lost his first tooth in the courthouse. I mean, like, he just doesn't know any life 
other—he was three when I got sworn in as a judge. He didn't know any different. 
But that work life balance was, they were just two different worlds. You know, 
eight to five was here, and five to eight was at home. And I just had to stop, and I 
didn't bring work home with me. And I didn't, you know, I did what I could do 
here—work—and I didn't bring initially kids with me here. So, it was just two 
different worlds. 

So, as the judge, tell me a little bit about how things changed, and kind of what 
your workload was like when you started that. 

So, when I first took office, it again was like I was on vacation because I didn't 
have a workload yet. Um, and so I left 200 cases, and thirty child sex cases and 
three murders, I left it all and gave it to someone else. And I came down here, and 
it was like. I'm gonna go to criminal court and I don't really have anything to 
prepare, you just go and then you do it. It wasn't ‘til I started getting family law 
cases assigned to me, and that took a couple months to get that built up, that it 
was just, you really left it, I mean there was nothing there at the end of the day 
that you go, "I've gotta take that home with me." And so, it was, it really was like 
a vacation for a while. And the workload was just, it's very different. And so, in 
this county we have four district court judges and we rotate every week what kind 
of court we deal with. So, first week in a month, I may have criminal court all 
week. 

Criminal, basically, is district court, misdemeanors, traffic cases, um, no felonies. 
And then the next week I'll have a little bit of criminal court. I’ll have Department 
of Social Services, were children are abused, neglected, and dependent. The third 
week I'll have a week of civil trials, and civil trials is large majority is family law, 
so custody cases, equitable distribution, which is splitting up of property after a 
marriage, alimony, um, could be small claim appeals on summary ejectment or 
something like that, and then our last week is kind of our mish-mosh week, and 
we do domestic violence protective orders on Monday, juvenile delinquency 
Tuesday, we do civil motions, which again are those family law cases that take 
less than an hour each on Wednesday and Thursday, and then Friday we do child 
support. So, each week is a different court, and we rotate all the time, which I 
like, because you're never stuck in one place for a very long time. Some of our 
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larger counties like Wake, Mecklenburg, you get a six month or a twelve month 
assignment to one type of court. 

So, you know, on your criminal court weeks, you really don't have anything that 
you prepare for. You come in, and you do your job, and you leave. Civil cases, 
definitely there are some civil cases are duffel bags. Where you have that many 
pieces of evidence that you have to look through, and you have to read, and you 
have to read case law—and so there is preparation. Um, but it kinda ebbs and 
flows. And so, some weeks are better than others. This particular equitable 
distribution case, um, took about ten days to try, and is probably taking me at least 
five days, five whole days in my office to render a judgment and read every single 
piece of evidence and review every single case law they've given me to look at. 

So, but I would say, it's not—if s a different level of stress. Because, um, you're 
dealing with the custody of children. Or you're dealing with children who've been 
abused, neglected, or dependent. Or you're trying to figure out, should a domestic 
violence protective order be issued? Or, um, you know, an eviction case, does 
somebody really need to be evicted, or what's that going to mean for their family? 
And so, it's a different level of stress. Um, stress is still there but it's a different 
level. 


[ 00 : 41 : 08 ] 

Brooks: And, what type of deadlines are you under? 

Overby: So, in criminal court, you render your judgement immediately. You know, 

speeding ticket. The trial may take ten minutes. This morning I had an assault on 
a female case that took about two hours to try, and I had to render my judgement 
immediately. Um, so, there's no real set deadlines. The Court of Appeals gets 
pretty upset if you hold things for long periods of time, and when I say long, I 
mean like, six months, twelve months, eighteen months before rendering a verdict 
or a judgement. Um, but over there's no set deadlines. So, I impose, I will say, on 
myself, about a thirty-day deadline if Tm dealing with civil cases. And I will tell 
them, you know. You're gonna hear from me in thirty days. That's the typical 
unless you have a case like, um, this one with the duffel bag [both laugh]. A 
duffel bag case can take much longer. When you have to put things in—that many 
pieces of evidence. 

Brooks: And then you kinda mentioned how the work is distributed, but Tm curious about 

how you interact with the other judges and the other folks who you work with? 

Overby: So, I will say right now, we have a wonderful team of district court judges, we 

really count ourselves as a team. Um, we have each other's back. We help each 
other if one of us has to go out, whether it's sick or whether an appointment, or 
something going on with our family that the others are right there to help. So, we 
really do have a—and we interact, I mean, for the most part we see every day. Um, 
talk to each other every day, have meetings kinda on the regular just to make sure 
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we all know what the other ones are doing, what's going on with them. We eaeh 
bounce cases off each other, and try to get, you know, another perspective on 
things before we render a judgement on things, if we have a question. Um, our 
doors are always open to each other. 

So, as a judge you work with a whole bunch of other people. We have two 
judicial assistants who help us immensely, I could not do my job without my 
judicial assistant. We work with clerks of court, so in criminal court they're the 
ones that are actually writing the judgements down, they're the ones that are the 
keeper of the records. In civil court, they're still the keeper of the records, but 
they're the ones that are doing the audio recording and keeping up with, you 
know, what number the exhibits are on. Um, and so we're constantly working 
with clerks. And then we work with bailiffs everyday too. Not only are they there 
for our protection but they're getting prisoners in and out of the courtroom, they're 
making sure that everything's being taken care of and uh, the courtroom is safe. 

So, we have—and then we deal with the attorneys. You know, we have assistant 
DAs we deal with in criminal court, defense attorneys, civil attorneys over in civil 
or family law attorneys. And so, it's interesting that we talk about it being almost 
a wheel, or a circle, and you're in the middle, and there's all these different 
players. And making sure that they're all being taken care of. 

Brooks: Um, and you were, um, this is one of those where I—appointed? 

[speaking at the same time] 

Overby: I was appointed— 

Brooks: —in 2011— 

Overby: Yes. 

Brooks: And, and so when was your election cycle? 

Overby: My election was November of 2012. And so that was my first election cycle. I 

had a gentleman that ran against me. Um, and, that was a very hard nine months 
for me, because I still had young children at the time. One still in daycare, two in 
elementary school. I love talking to people, I love going and telling people about 
what I do and trying to explain it, um, I didn't have a problem going and talking to 
the community. Where I— where I really struggled was, missing the first football 
game ever. Missing the first soccer game ever. Um, I have a wonderful group of 
girlfriends who went to PTA [Parent Teacher Association] for me, went to open 
houses for me, went to soccer games, went to football games, and just stepped up. 
And I couldn't have done it without them. 

Brooks: Mm-hm. Was your husband pretty busy with his stuff? 

Overby: Oh, he was, oh my gosh. He was—because he is in a small town practice, he 

would go put signs up for me. He would go get the boys. You know, he was 
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phenomenal during that time. I think it stressed him out more than it stressed me 
out, quite frankly. And he didn't like it, when he would listen to somebody say 
something negative about his wife. I mean, he didn't—he really didn't like it. Um, 
he did not, on eleetion night itself, onee the polls were elosed, we invited friends 
and family back to our house for pizza and, just waiting to hear the results. He 
didn't wanna be there. He went and took down signs. I mean, he just did not want 
any part of it, because I think he was concerned, obviously, that I would lose. Um, 
and so it was a great relief when I didn't. So, I won, and that was a fantastic night. 
It really was. 

And, um, and so then, 2016 came around and I was unopposed, which is the best 
way to run. And a tradition we started in 2012 with the boys, because they were 
so young, we said, "Once this election is over we're gonna take you on vacation. 
We're gonna do a longer vacation, you know, almost a ten-day vacation. Where 
do you wanna go?" "We wanna go to Disney." I said, "Okay!" "And, we also 
wanna go to Cape Canaveral." "Okay, no problem." And so we took—it was just 
the five of us—and we went to Disney for about eight days and Cape Canaveral 
for a day, and so when 2016 rolled around, they said, "Do we get to do that 
again?" And so, we did, I said, "Absolutely! Because you've been a part of this, 
and you've had to go to political events, and you've had to go be on campaign 
behavior, and you've had to interrupt your lives, you know, to deal with this." And 
so, we did it again in 2016 and went back to Disney—that's where they chose—and 
Universal this time, since they were older. We did it again for eight days and it 
was fantastic, just to have that time to the five of us to ourselves. And then this 
year, I am blessed to be unopposed again. 


And, um, are the positions, when you run, are you running with a party or in a 
party? 

So, it's interesting, so, that's all dependent on the legislature. So in 2012 we were 
non-partisan, and so even though I'm a registered Democrat, and my opponent 
was a registered Republican, it was still a non-partisan race. In 2016,1 honest-to- 
goodness don't remember because I was unopposed. That's terrible. I don't know 
when they changed it, they changed it, it's now partisan. So now, and they've also- 
-the legislature has changed—it used to be, I would run for the Overby seat, it was 
done by your name, whoever the incumbent was, it was that seat. And now I am 
Seat Four. So, they've taken that away as well and just done numerical seats. So, 
we're definitely partisan at this point, though. 

And, um, tell me a little bit more about how you felt when you found out you won 
the election? 

So, one thing that I remember specifically about that night was one of the local— 
the local newspaper gentlemen, who I knew, called me, I don't know, about 8:30, 
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9 o’clock, and all the polls were not in yet. All the polling precinets were not in 
yet. He said, "Well, looks like you've won." I said, "Unh-uh, no, no." He said, 
"What do you mean?" I said, "All the preeinets have not reported yet." He said, 
"But Katie, look, I think—you know, there's no way he ean overeome this." And I 
said, "I'm not talking to you yet." He said, "Are you serious?" I said, "Mm-hm!" 
He said, "You want me to eall you baek when all the preeinets report?" I said, 
"Yes." And, I don't know if it was just, you know, being superstitious—and I do 
know what it was, beeause, in 2010, we had our eleeted DA ran, and he was—had 
a eompetitor. The night of the eleetion, it appeared the eompetitor had won. And 
he eame out, and, it was not very niee with what he had to say. During the 
reeount, the eleeted eame baek and won by eight votes - out of 40,000. And so I 
just was like, I don't wanna say anything until I know for sure that there's no way 
on this planet. And so, it ended up being about, sixty-five, thirty-five split, as far 
as the pereentage points. Um, and so I knew, even with a reeount, even if you 
wanted to go reeount, whieh you ean at that, but, you know, it wouldn't make a 
differenee. 

But it was just, sense of just, "We did it." And I say "we" beeause it was a team, it 
was not, it was not just me. I mean I had, I mean, my sister eame down from 
Pennsylvania, my parents had eome up from Raleigh at that point. My parents 
worked poll, after poll, after poll. My grandfather worked polls! [both laugh] You 
know, passing out information for me, I mean, girlfriends, and just old Sunday 
sehool teaehers, and just—my best friend from high sehool eame up, and worked 
polls, and it was sueh a team effort. And I do remember on eleetion day, just 
feeling a sense of peaee about it as I was going around the eounty, to as many 
polls as I eould get to. But that night it was just kinda like, we did it. We did this. 
And that hard work really made a differenee. So, it was a relief. 

[ 00 : 50 : 11 ] 

Brooks: And going into, kinda putting your hat in the ring, you knew you were gonna have 

to—do the whole—eleetion thing? 

Overby: Yes, oh my gosh, yes. 

Brooks: And, obviously, you were okay with that, I mean was it a big consideration? 

Overby: I mean, it really wasn't a choiee, because, you know, as I got appointed in 2011, 

and hoping for the best in 2012 to not have a eompetitor, but the history in this 
eounty usually is, when you get appointed, you're going to have a competition the 
very first year. So kinda we went into it. Um, the filing period is about a two and 
a half week filing period. And for the first two weeks, nobody filed against me. 
And it was almost like this, false hope, of. I've gotten through two weeks! I've 
gotten through two weeks! And so, two days before the polling closed, a 
gentleman filed against me. He called me and he told me. Um, and it was—it was— 
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it is what it is. So it was what it was. And so, we just, we went into, I mean, 
almost like gladiator mode, like we have a job to do. 

And I think the first real thing about running as a judge—and that's the way we 
have to do it in the state is, I still have to do my job everyday. And then at night, I 
mean, so I have a job to do, so, let's say somebody who's out, who is a private 
attorney, can go do stuff during the day and I can't. I have to be here and have to 
run this courthouse and have to run my courtroom. And only when I'm done— 
’cause you can't do anything in this courthouse—you can't make any phone calls, 
you can't use your state computer. Which is all fine. And so, we really had, I 
mean like a war room at my house, and I had a calendar up, a yearlong calendar, 
and every day had something. You know, which volunteer fire department I'm 
going to, which Democratic Women, which Senior Dems, what garden club, 
okay. It's um, you know—everything that I could get to, where am I going to. Then 
it was, where are we putting large signs out, so it's going and contacting those 
people. And so, it was every day was a constant, for nine months. And you had to 
keep telling yourself. It's a marathon, it's marathon, it's a marathon, it is not a 
sprint. Like, Don't give up, don't give up, don't give up. 

And I would say with three younger children, I mean, that was hard. So again, my 
husband stepped in, my girlfriends stepped in, my parents, I mean like, everybody 
was phenomenal with stepping in. And my children were phenomenal. Um, you 
know, they would, we had t-shirts made: "Keep Katie Overby District Court 
Judge," and the boys would give them to their friends. And so, I remember 
meeting one of my oldest sons friends' mothers a couple of years later and she 
was like, "I finally get to meet you! Sam would run around the house in your t- 
shirt all the time and I had no idea who you were!" You know, I mean, during the 
summer we sponsored one of the boys baseball teams, and the umpire said, 

"That's a great way to get your name out there!" And so, it was just, finding 
different ways, kind of, outside of a radio ad, or a billboard, or, you know, 
sending out mailers, of influencing the county. And it just, but it was a marathon. 

Yeah. And, your terms are four years? 

Four years. 

So, do the four judges all rotate, all have a different four year— 

So, we don't. There are three of us that are on the same cycle, so there are three of 
us up right now, and two of us are unopposed, and our third, actually is gonna let 
his term expire. And so, he's basically gonna retire, so his is an open seat, and 
right now, there is a primary, there are two Republicans running for a primary, 
um, position to see who's gonna win, and there's a Democrat that's gonna run. 

Okay. Yeah. Um, are you still the only woman? 

I am still the only woman judge in this county. 
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Alright. 

So, in 2017, we—our first African American judge was appointed. Judge Larry 
Brown. And he is unopposed this year, so he will get his first full four years in 
starting January 1st of next year. So, we—that's the two minorities we have, are 
me and Judge Brown. 

How do you feel about that? 

Oh, I'm super excited for him. I mean it was a great day. I mean, we have a 
picture together and it said, "History made," with both of us together. We worked 
together in the DAs office, um, he was a great asset to me during my campaign, 
he absolutely adores my children. He's been a great asset to this office. You 
know, do we—here's my thought on it, you know—we can have minorities to have 
minorities, but we really need to have people who are really gonna do a great job 
and gonna be an asset to the team. Whether that's a woman, or a man, or African 
American, or whatever. Um, and so, right now, it's just making sure we have 
people that are qualified to run for open seats, and just to make sure that they're 
the best that we can get. But I'm—I'm excited that we're both here still. 


How have things changed from when you got appointed until now? 

Um. I mean honestly, just, this is gonna say, like, technology has just, I mean, 
that's gonna sound crazy, like 2011 sounds like. Of course we were 
technologically advanced! But, I mean, when I did the campaign in 2012,1 mean 
honestly like, everything was paper, everything was—and we had some things that 
were online, don't get me wrong. But I mean just the technology has exploded. 
Um, Alamance County's population has increased. We're running out of space, 
you know. We need a fifth judge, we need more courtroom space, we need, we 
just need more space in the courthouse in general. But I mean, in kind of, my life 
how things have changed since that time, I have a child who's graduated high 
school and is in college. I have another one who just got his driver's license this 
week, and you know, my third one was three when I was sworn in and he's in 
sixth grade now. I mean, so, life has moved on, and um, it doesn't stop very much 
[both laugh]. And um, but it's been good. But I mean, definitely things have 
changed. 

Our—you know—we've had judges—I've had two judges who I came in with, that 
were here, who both have gone upstairs to be superior court judges. One has since 
retired from that position and actually is gonna turn in his law license and just 
retire. And enjoy retirement. Um, so there's definitely changes. 

And do you think your approach to the work has changed? 
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I think that there's no doubt. I mean, with any job, like the first day as opposed to, 
you know, nine years in, um, absolutely. I think I was a deer in headlights 
probably that first day and that first month. I think what I've seen is it takes about 
two years to get your feet really planted where you feel like you know what you're 
doing, and you feel halfway comfortable with anything. And you've got a good 
judicial philosophy. I mean I remember the first couple months there would be 
times in district court where somebody would get out of control and I would raise 
my voice. Not saying that you can't raise your voice—and I had a bailiff look at 
me and say, "You know, you're the one in charge." And it was just like, a 
lightbulb and I was like. You're right. It doesn't mean I haven't raised my voice 
since, it doesn't mean I haven't held people in contempt. 

But it's just those first couple years of just getting comfortable, and knowing and— 
I never practiced family law. I never was a civil attorney. And so just that, I—that 
was huge, just learning it. And I know the family law attorneys were scared to 
death of me, of what I was gonna do and come in there. But I think, what they 
ended up realizing is, that I give everybody a fair chance. I'm gonna listen to both 
sides. I've got a mom's perspective. I'm gonna probably be more in tune to what 
kids are thinking and kids are—you know, what they're doing, and their 
extracurricular and this-that-and-the-other, and really a mom's perspective on 
things, than—not saying it's bad—but just different from a dad's perspective, or a 
judge that doesn't have children at all. Or whose children have grown, and you 
know, they're not still in the middle of dealing with, you know, extracurricular 
activities, or homework, or whatever. But um, yeah it definitely, yeah, there's no 
way that I haven't changed, and—um, definitely feel more confident. But I also, I 
mean I think the other thing is to understand that, I learn something new every 
day. And it's a constant—because laws change. Court of Appeals, Supreme Court 
are constantly making new changes to things. And it's just understanding that 
you've got to keep up with that too. 

And how do you keep up with it? 

Phew. Um, so the [UNC Chapel Hill] School of Government is phenomenal in 
that they give us two conferences every year. And they are so thorough with 
those. And then at other times of the year they'll do special topics seminars. Um, 
whether it's on family law, or um, they do a juvenile certification for newer 
judges. You know, and would talk about, just, um, child psychology, and just 
children in general and children in the court system, and different things you need 
to know. DWI special topics. And anyway, they just do some great special topics. 
Well, we get Lawyers Weekly every week with the cases that have come out the 
week before. School of Government also posts a Criminal Law blog, multiple 
times a week, and On the Civil Side blog, multiple times a week. So, it's a 
constant influx of information. I mean, just this week I printed off one of the, um, 
blog posts about juvenile law and how it's changing, how it has changed as of 
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December 1st in North Carolina. And just how we as judges need to deal with 
that. And so, 1 think there's a constant like, "Did you see this?" You know, to the 
other judges—"What are we gonna do about this, do we have a plan for this, what's 
in place, how are we gonna deal with it?" 


And how do you, um, deal with kind of, politics getting—or do politics get in the 
way, 1 guess? 

So, 1 try really hard to stay out of politics. As a judge it's not, you know, 
appropriate to talk about really political things. Um, you know, 1 definitely have 
a social media presence, but it is not political. It is, really is mom-based, 1 guess is 
the way to say it. It's more as me as an individual and not as a judicial official. 

Um, and 1 just think that running under the radar is probably the best thing for me, 
as a judge. Um, it's hard not to be involved somewhat because of the partisan-ness 
that is of being a judge in North Carolina, especially when elections come around. 
So, you know, do 1 go to Democratic Women meetings? Yes. You know, 
absolutely, because they have supported me in two elections, and now three 
elections, um, but 1 really try to run under the radar as much as possible. 

1 remember talking to another judge about this somewhat recently, but 1 can't 
remember exactly what she said, um, what was behind the decision to change it to 
partisan elections? 

Honestly, 1 don't know. Um, you know that was— 

Okay, she probably didn't either— 

—that was a General Assembly thing. Um, 1 don't know whether it was to get 
more of this party or more of that party into power, but 1 think as judges we would 
probably all tell you that partisanship doesn't play a part in our role in our jobs. 

We would never ask somebody, "I'm sorry, are you a Democrat or a Republican?" 
before you plead guilty to a speeding ticket. You know, "Before 1 decide your 
custody case, now tell me how you voted in the last elections?" It just doesn't 
come into play. At all. And so, it's very difficult when it became partisan, because 
that's not who we are. We just don't take that into consideration in our everyday 
judgement of cases. 

Um, do you miss prosecuting? 

There are days that 1 definitely miss prosecuting. 1 miss cross-examination of 
witnesses probably more than anything else. I mean, it's a good kind of zinger 
moment when you can kind of see it happening and you're like. Oh, that would be 
a great question! Um, I don't miss 1 think the stressfulness of dealing with the 
victims and especially child sex cases, 1 don't miss that at all. Um, 1 definitely 
think this is a new challenge and there're definitely different stress levels here. 
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but, I think just that every onee in a while to have a good eross examination 
would be great, but otherwise, no. 

Um, and, this might not be something you know or feel comfortable talking about, 
but I'm just kinda curious about what your career trajectory is? 

Um, I don't know. I really feel like right now my calling is to be a district court 
judge. Right here where I am. I know when the last superior court judgeship came 
open I had a lot of people say, "Are you gonna go for it, are you gonna go 
upstairs?" Upstairs in this courthouse—are you gonna go up to superior court? 
superior court judges travel in North Carolina. And so, we have divisions, and the 
divisions have just changed recently. And so, Alamance County goes to Wake 
County, down to Scotland County, like Laurinburg. And so you can be two hours 
away from your home. And my position right now is I would never consider that 
position ‘til all of my children have graduated high school. And so. I'm still six 
more years away from that and that's another election cycle. But I really still feel 
like, right now, I don't feel the call to go to superior court. I really feel like this is 
where I'm supposed to be. 

So, and again you'll have to pardon me for not knowing how the judicial system 
works? Um, so it's district court, and then superior court? 

Yes, and then your appellate courts. 

Um, okay, and then supreme, if it gets there. 

So, um, our magistrates are our lowest level and they do like, small claims and set 
bonds. And then you have district, and then superior, and those are your trial court 
divisions. And then you go court of appeals, supreme court. And those are your 
appellate divisions. 

Okay, got it. 

And each state labels things differently. And so, you may have a supreme court, 
in—I think the Supreme Court in New York is really, their—what we would call 
the superior court trial division. And so it's interesting when you get to different- 
talking to different people in different states about what their appellate courts are 
called and what their trial courts are called. But each state can label them 
differently. 

Yeah, I mean, ‘cause I, I think I only just realized when you were saying superior, 
you didn't mean supreme. 

I didn't! No, those are two different things! Yes, they are, they are, in North 
Carolina, they are. 
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So kind of along those lines, is there anything that you wish the general public 
knew more about the judicial system, or, I don’t know, just gaps in the knowledge 
that you think we could fill? 

Oh, I think there's huge—you know just thinking about what my girlfriends know 
and what they don't know. Um, I think most people live in their bubble, and that's 
okay. Most people don't come down to the courthouse, and don't see you know, 
different crimes that are happening, or custody cases, or whatever it is. And I 
think it's absolutely fine for people to live in their bubble like that. I like my 
bubble. I know I do. Um, I think, you know, it's not Judge Judy. It's not yelling 
and screaming and—if s not—if s, if s not—I dunno, just so—sometimes it can be, 
just, not necessarily bland but, you know—here are the facts—dry! It can be dry. 
And that's okay. 

But, I think, if I would want anybody to know anything, just that we try to be as 
fair as we can possibly be. We try to give everybody a fair shot at the system. 

You know, I try to be very respectful of people no matter where they come from 
or whether it's somebody that I know has been here and we call a "frequent flier," 
you know, a hundred times, I know them by name. I know who their parents are, 
anyway. I'm still gonna be respectful to them, until there comes a point where 
they're not being respectful to me and I have to hold them in contempt or do 
whatever. You know that it’s not this flashy, TV, if s—this is real life, and we do 
the best we can, and we try to be very fair. 

And do you have any, we've talked a lot about stress, like different levels of stress 
in the different jobs you've had, do you have any coping mechanisms that you've 
found really handy? 

So I will say, for me, um, prayer is very important to me, having a prayer time is 
very important to me, um, exercise is very important to me—[whispering] I know 
it may not look like that [Brooks laughs]—but it [raised voice] is very important. 

Same. 

And, um, spending time with my children is very important, vacationing is very 
important. Even if if s "go, go, go" on your vacation—this year was probably the 
hardest of those years because we had [laughs] a child who graduated from high 
school, and then went to a summer job, and another who's playing football, and so 
we didn't get to have that summer vacation, and so we did it after Christmas. Um, 
which was harder to come back to work. But, I think, you know, exercising for 
me, my faith and having that prayer time, and family time, are really important 
and they're the ways that I deal with things. There's no way I could deal with it 
without those three. 
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Um, well, I have a few, like, reflection and wrap up questions that I like to ask 
everyone, but is there anything else about your career that you feel like we haven't 
touched on? 

Not really. 

Okay, well if anything comes up just let me know. 

Absolutely. 

Um, this is one that I don't always ask everyone, but I think it might—well. I'll just 
ask you and we'll see what happens. Um, how do you think North Carolina has 
kinda played a role in your identity and your career? 

Well, I think, you know, I was bom here, I was raised here, I really don't know 
any different. Um, but I have a sense of pride of being a North Carolinian. Um, I 
always tell people when they ask about North Carolina, like where we live, you 
know. Most people don't know Burlington, and so I’ll say. Well, it's halfway 
between Winston Salem and Raleigh and just what a great place do we live at to 
be three hours from the mountains or three hours to the coast, and five hours from 
Washington, or five hours from Atlanta, and just what a great place it is. I'm 
really proud to live here. And there's things that you know, we're not so proud of 
here and there and whatever, maybe, legislative decisions, or different things. But 
for the most part, I feel like I got a great public education growing up here, um, 
that I was blessed to be able to know the Atlantic Ocean, and go to the beach as a 
child and go to the Appalachian Mountains as a child, and um—I mean, I don't 
know any other way. So I think that I am blessed beyond measure that I grew up 
in one place—I mean, I say one place—in one town, with parents who had very 
stable jobs, in a very stable home environment. And I mean, could I have had that 
anywhere else? Sure, I could have. But just, you know, who I am and what I 
wanted to be, I don't know if it's North Carolina so much but I definitely have a 
sense of pride in it. 

And, um, how do you think gender has —or do you think gender has played a role 
in terms of challenges that you've faced in moving forward in your career? 

So, I think being a working mom is very difficult. Because I think, society in 
general, you get a double dose. And so, um, you know, seeing my husband—who 
is wonderful and fantastic, and steps up a lot of times, but, you know, his role as a 
provider, as a husband, he goes to work, and he comes home, um, and he actually 
has chores around the house and whatever, but women have a brunt of raising 
children. And, you know, maintaining the house, or whatever the distinction is 
between husband and wife, there's just extra on women. And so, you know, as a 
prosecutor, as a judge, coming to court every day, coming to the workplace every 
day, and then, getting the call from daycare that your child needs stitches, or that 
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you've got this aetivity this afternoon, and so you're pulled in different directions. 
Whereas men don't have that constantly. I don't see that. 

I just had a conversation this morning with a female assistant DA about wearing 
skirt suits in front of juries because that's what they want to see women in. And, 
it's still there. And, how unfortunate it is, as we're both wearing pants today [both 
laugh]. But, you know, how, you know, getting called "little lady" by another 
elected official who happens to be a man. You know, and dealing with that. So, I 
think gender does, it still plays—I mean, we're not equal yet. We're just not. And 
whether—I mean, it would be great to say "Yes! We're equal on the same footing! 
I can have the same job as somebody else!" I can, but we're still in a day and age 
where, you still get called "little lady," as an elected official. 


Do you feel like there were—do you feel like you had to work harder to get where 
you are than men in your position? 

Absolutely. Absolutely. And it may not necessarily be true, but I felt like it. I felt 
like I absolutely had to work harder, because, maybe I didn't have name 
recognition, or maybe I didn't, you know—somebody just didn't know me because 
I wasn't a guy. I wasn't trusted as quickly as the men was trusted in a suit because 
I was a woman, or was I too emotional because I had children, or because I may 
cry at a situation, does that make me less tough as a prosecutor? Or as a judge? 
No, it doesn't, it just means that I cry, because I'm emotional. So, absolutely I 
think I had to work harder. 

Along those lines, what type of advice do you think you would give younger 
women today, in your field, but also just generally who are trying to figure it out? 

That, you know, have a goal. And you absolutely can achieve it. You put your 
mind to something and achieve it and don't let anybody stay in your way and don't 
let anybody tell you you can't do it. Um, and that it is hard. And you're gonna 
have to find a balance. And, it is gonna be harder for you. I mean I can't tell you 
how many female attorneys I've had in this office who have become moms for the 
first time, we're talking about what that means. What that means in your work life, 
what that means in your home life, and how you're gonna balance that, you know, 
not getting paid the same as men. You know, attorneys that are in the same 
position you are. But I would say, you can do anything that you wanna do, that 
you are absolutely just as well placed as a man is, and don't let ‘em tell you any 
different. 

Um, and how would you describe your leadership style? If you think you have 
one. 

Um, I would definitely say I'm a take charge kind of person. I'm a very type A, I 
want things organized, I want things to run—I wanna do it right the first time, so 
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I'm willing to take longer to do things, because I want it done right the first time. 
Um, but very, I would say very organized. And, um, I mean as far as leadership, 
like I, just I, I am a take charge kind of person. Yes. 

Um, and do you think you have passed that down to your kids? 

Oh, there's no doubt. My husband calls our oldest son, "Katie Junior." I mean, 
there's no doubt. And even, you know, there's different pieces of me in each child, 
um, but there's definitely kind of that "take-chargeness", and "I wanna be in 
control," in each of them. 

Um, do you see yourself as a role model? 

Um, I don't think for a long time that I did. But I think that I've been placed in this 
position so that I can be. And that like, talking to younger female attorneys who 
are coming up, who are in the same position I've been in, who are now moving on 
in their careers, whether they wanna become a judge or not or, they're becoming 
mothers for the first time, and being able to talk to them and being able to—you 
know, talk to them about what my experiences are. Um, I think that there's no 
way that I'm not. Which is weird to say. 

[laughs] I don't think so! I think a lot of women have trouble—women especially 
have trouble acknowledging that about themselves. 

[speaking at same time] Yeah, right! I mean, you know— 

And being comfortable with it. 

I feel like I've been put into this position too, to be able to help those younger 
women who are lawyers. To be able to see that, it's okay. You're gonna struggle, 
you know, you may have this issue, or you may have this, or you may have this, 
but in the end, you're doing a great job, or let's talk about what you're not doing 
okay. Or, okay, let's talk about whafre you gonna do when you have a second 
child, you know—where are you at? 


Yeah, a theme that's kind of come up a lot in my interviews has been, like, the, 
like, "if you can see it, you can be it." So, kind of that, back to that little girl who 
was at your swearing in ceremony, you don't necessarily have to take her under 
your wing, but she saw it, and all these other women that you interact with, they 
see that you did it, you're doing it. 

Yes. And that you can do it, you can do it well. It's not that, my family life is 
totally gone to the wayside because I'm here. Or, because, you know. I'm not here 
because I have to focus on my family all the time,there is a balance and you can 
do both. Now, there are days that [laughs] it's a struggle, you know. And I will 
say, being part of a good team, has been phenomenal. Because, with my oldest 
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son's senior year in high sehool, he played three varsity sports. And, I said, I 
wanna be able to go to each one of these games, because I don't know when the 
last ones gonna be the last one—you know, like, this is the last year, and I had a 
team that said, "You're going. So, we're gonna cover you. You're gonna do what 
you can do, and at three o’clock or four o’clock, if you need to go, you're going." 
And it's like, that, I couldn't have asked for better. But being able to have that 
balance, being able to say, "Okay. I got it." 

So, making sure you surround yourself with supportive— 

—supportive people are just. Yeah, it makes it so much better. Yeah. Absolutely. 

Um, and what is your definition of success? [laughs] 

Huh. 

I know. 

That's a hard que— 

These last two, they're very—broad. 

Um, you know, I think, thriving in your day-to-day life is my version of success. 
And that's a work-life balance. But it's the ability to thrive where you're planted, 
basically. 

And, um, in your opinion, what is a notable woman? 

Hmm. [long silence] One who can speak her mind. One who can not get, 
necessarily, silenced by others. She's fierce, and calm, and strong, and willing to 
take risk. Um, passionate and compassionate. Um, one that's gonna make a 
difference. 

Great. Okay, that's all that I have, is there anything else you think? 

I can't think of anything. 

Um, what field did your sister end up in? 

So, she went to UNO Wilmington and studied marketing, and went into a lot of 
different, she had a couple different marketing jobs, and she ended up with an 
insurance company where she was doing their marketing for them, before she 
stepped back and became a full-time stay-at-home mom in November. 

And is she still—where is she? 

She's outside of Philly. 

Oh, okay. 

So, she's in a suburb of Philadelphia. 
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Not too far. 

Far enough, it's like seven and a half hours. 

Oh yeah. 

So, she comes down a couple times a year, and then she and my mom and I have a 
girls weekend every Martin Luther King weekend. 

Nice. 

So just the three of us and we usually will meet somewhere that's not here so I get 
away from my family, she's away from her family. The last couple years it's been 
Alexandria, Virginia. And so, we meet, and we go shopping, and we have—eat 
great food, and just have a great weekend. 

Since you're a lawyer, and your dad is a lawyer, and your husband is a lawyer— 
Yes! [laughs] 

Any chance that your kids are gonna be lawyers? 

Um, I can't see the first two at all being a lawyer, but it's interesting as my oldest 
has gone to school, he went in, you know, "I wanna be pre-med," and now he's 
definitely not pre-med, and then it was business school, and now maybe public 
policy, but he's loved his history classes. And I'm just like, Hmm. We'll just see. 
So, we're just waiting on that one. The second one, I don't know. He wants to play 
football or lacrosse in college, and I can see him being a coach at some point, and 
a teacher. The youngest one, loves, loves— there's a children's series by John 
Grisham that's called "Theodore Boone" about a middle schooler whose parents 
are lawyers. And Theodore is very comfortable in the courthouse, and he rides his 
bike to the courthouse, anyway. And so, that one I can see, kind of that lawyer, 
politician— he read his first adult John Grisham book this summer. And he loves 
it. And so, I can see him being probably more than the other two. But I don't 
know. 

When, um, there was such a large age gap between me and my sister and our 
younger brother, and, he was seven when my husband and I got married, and so 
the first Christmas came around, and we were—you know, I was like, "What do 
you wanna get our sister?" "We need her a law book." "Why do we need to get 
her a law book?" "Well, everybody's a lawyer!" Like, that's the only perspective 
he'd had! [laughs] So, it was just so sweet, I said, "I don't think she's gonna go to 
law school." And so, and he, you know, actually was a history major in college 
and had a couple different jobs before he passed away, but never law school, so— 
but it was just funny it was like, that is the perspective, isn't it though. 

Right. 

That everybody has to be a lawyer. 
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Yeah. And it could go the opposite way, I mean some people just, run away from 
their—professions their parents are in. 

Overby: So, it's been interesting. 

Brooks: Great. Um, I'll go ahead and turn this off if that's okay? 

Overby: Okay, that's fine, yeah. 

Brooks: Thank you. 

[01:20:49] [End SHEOH 021 01][End of Interview] 
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